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THE INDIAN CONGRESS AT OMAHA 
By JAMES MOONEY 

Interest in the science of anthropology has grown steadily 
and rapidly in the last twenty years. The work done prior to 
that time by various scientific bodies and specialists, although 
good so far as it went, was yet desultory in execution and ap- 
pealed only to a small circle of scholars, while it remained all un- 
known to the great body of educated people. The establishment 
of the Bureau of Ethnology in 1879 i^arked an era in the history 
of the science. Its Annual Reports^ its Contributions and Bulletins^ 
prepared by recognized experts and brought out usually in a high 
style of the bookmaker's art, have been distributed by tens of 
thousands to libraries, scientific bodies, and people of liberal in- 
telligence all over the country — and in fact all over the world — 
until today there is not in the United States a community of any 
importance where these volumes are not known by the sort of 
people who make public opinion. 

Largely through this influence local research has been en- 
couraged and organized society eflort stimulated, chairs of an- 
thropology have been established in our leading universities, 
ethnologic expeditions have been fitted out at private cost, and 
an intelligent public interest has been awakened which finds its 
reflex in congressional legislation. In 1879 Congress appropriated 
$20,000 for ethnologic research. In 1899 it appropriates $50,000 
for the same purpose, and if, as now seems possible, we should 
be called on to make color studies in the tropics, we may yet live 
to see the sum reach the $100,000 mark. Last year also, for the 
first time, the management of a great exposition asked and ob- 
tained a special appropriation for ethnology. 
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The Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition held at 
Omaha from June to October, inclusive, in 1898, was the 
most successful ever held in this country, from the Centennial 
down, not even excepting the World's Fair. Conceived in a 
period of widespread business depression and carried through in 
the face of a foreign war, it closed with a record of over two and 
a half million paid admissions and a balance of several hundred 
thousand dollars in the treasury. Such a showing, in a town 
whose citizens only thirty years ago were called upon to barricade 
their homes against an attack of hostile Indians, well illustrates the 
rapid growth and tremendous energy of the west, and the grit and 
determination of the exposition managers, foremost among whom 
was Edward Rosewater, proprietor of the Omaha Bee, The success- 
ful outcome was due chiefly to his tireless activity and unfaltering 
courage. The ethnologic project was the child of his brain, and 
in spite of serious imperfections, the general result was such — 
particularly from the practical standpoint of the ticket seller — 
that we may expect to see ethnology a principal feature at future 
expositions so long as our aboriginal material holds out. Indeed, 
the projectors of one or two contemplated expositions, after look- 
ing over the ground at Omaha, have already included an Indian 
exhibit on a large scale as a part of their plans. 

While in Omaha in October, 1897, the author drew up, at the 
request of the management, an elaborate plan of ethnologic pre- 
sentation at the exhibition, based on a plan already submitted 
some years before to the late Professor Goode for possible use in 
connection with the Columbian National Park. Briefly summa- 
rized, the scheme was based, not on linguistic or tribal affiliations, 
but on modes of life as determined by surroundings. However, 
congressional delays and unexpected governmental expenditures, 
consequent upon the breaking out of war with Spain, prevented 
the carrying out of any systematic project. 

On the convening of Congress in December, the friends of 
the exposition introduced a bill appropriating $100,000 for an 
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ethnologic exhibit. It reached the conference stage with pros- 
pects bright for its passage, but before it could come to final 
action the war preparations monopolized legislative attention, 
with a consequent scaling down of appropriations all along the 
line. It was found impossible to effect the passage of the bill 
as contemplated, and it was finally incorporated as a paragraph, 
but appropriating only $40,000 instead of the sum first named, in 
the Indian appropriation bill, which became a law on the last 
day of June, a full month after the opening of the exposition. 
The work was thus taken out of the control of the management, 
while no time was left for adequate preparation. 

In anticipation of the passage of the bill the Indian Office had 
sent out to the various Indian agents an explanatory circular, 
setting forth the purpose of the appropriation. We quote as 
follows : 

" It is the purpose of the proposed encampment or congress to 
make an extensive exhibit illustrative of the mode of life, native indus- 
tries, and ethnic traits of as many aboriginal American tribes as possible. 
To that end it is proposed to bring together selected famihes or groups 
from all the principal tribes, and camp them in tepees, wigwams, 
hogans, etc., on the exposition grounds, and there permit them to con- 
duct their domestic affairs as they do at home, and make and sell their 
wares for their own profit. 

** It is desired that the encampment should be as thoroughly aborig- 
inal in every respect as practicable, and that the primitive traits and 
characteristics of the several tribes should be distinctly set forth. This 
point should be constantly kept in view in the selection of the Indians 
and in the collection of materials. They should bring their native 
dress, if possible. They should also bring their native domiciles or the 
materials with which to make them. They should also bring the neces- 
sary articles with which to furnish and decorate their tepees or other 
domiciles. As this will be a most interesting part of the exhibit, the 
furnishings should be as attractive and complete as possible. The 
necessary materials for carrying on their native arts should also be 
brought, so that they may engage in making articles for sale on the 
grounds. Where this cannot be done they may bring things illustra- 
tive of their craft in reasonable quantities for sale." 
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Unfortunately the execution of the project was intrusted to 
an official unacquainted with tribal characteristics, arts, or cere- 
monies. As a result, no one of the leading native industries was 
represented — blanket weaving, pottery making, silver working, 
basket making, bread making, or skin dressing. Not even the 
characteristic earth lodge of the Omaha Indians was shown, 
although such houses are still in occupancy on the reservation 
less than sixty miles distant. The ethnologic results obtained 
were the work of an expert detailed at the special request of the 
management and were paid for outside of the appropriation. 

The first Indians arrived in August, when the exposition was 
already half over, and they continued to come in by delegations 
and singly until the close. Some went home after a short time, 
but the majority remained to the end. The number contem- 
plated in the estimates was 500, the actual number present vary- 
ing from about 400 to about 550. Filtered water for drinking 
was supplied to the camp, and daily rations were issued nearly 
equivalent to the regular army ration. There were three deaths 
— a Sauk warrior, who was buried in full Indian dress, and two 
babies. Two infants were born during the encampment. 

Omitting several delegations which remained but a short 
while, there were represented about twenty tribes, viz. : Apache, 
Arapaho (southern), Assiniboin, Blackfoot, Cheyenne (southern), 
Crow, Flathead, Iowa, Kiowa, Omaha, Oto, Ponka, Potawatomi, 
Pueblo (of Santa Clara), Sauk and Fox, Sioux, Tonkawa, Wichita, 
and Winnebago. The Apache were in two delegations, the 
Chiricahua now held as prisoners at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and the 
San Carlos delegation, coming directly from Arizona. With the 
latter were several Mohave. The Flathead delegation included 
also some Spokan and Kalispel. The Kiowa were properly Kiowa 
Apache, practically a part of the Kiowa in everything but lan- 
guage. There were several delegations of Sioux, mainly from 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge agencies in South Dakota. The Wich- 
ita delegation included one or two individuals of the nearly 
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extinct Kichai, while with the Tonkawa, themselves on the verge 
of extinction, was a single woman of the broken tribe of the 
Lipdn. 

A glance at the list will show that four-fifths of the Indians 
thus brought together represented but a single type, the ordinary 
tipi tribes of the plains. The wood carvers of the Columbia, the 
shell workers and basket makers of Oregon and California, the Na- 
vaho weavers, the Pawnee — aboriginal owners of Nebraska, — the 
tribes of the gulf states, now living in Indian Territory, and the 
historic Iroquois of the long-house were unrepresented. 

Linguistically, the tribes are classified as follows : Algonquian 
STOCK — Arapaho, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Potawatomi, Sauk and 
Fox; Athapascan stock — Chiricahua Apache, San Carlos 
Apache, Kiowa Apache, Lipdn ; Caddoan STOCK— Wichita, 
Kichai ; Salishan STOCK — Flathead, Spokan, Kalispel ; SlOUAN 
STOCK — Assiniboin, Crow, Iowa, Omaha, Oto, Ponka, Sioux, Win- 
nebago ; Tanoan stock — Santa Clara Pueblo ; TONKAWAN 
STOCK— Tonkawa ; YUMAN STOCK — Mohave. 

We shall now speak in detail of some of the tribes, beginning 
with one of the most interesting. The Wichita, with their con- 
federates, the Waco, Tawdkoni, and Kichai, numbering now alto- 
gether only about 320, belong to the Caddoan stock, and reside 
on a reservation in southwestern Oklahoma. The first three are 
practically one people and speak a dialect of the Pawnee language, 
the Tawdkoni particularly claiming close relationship with the 
Skidi division of the Pawnee. The Kichai, reduced now to about 
60 souls, are the remnant of a tribe from eastern Texas, with a 
distinct language of their own. The Wichita call themselves 
Kttikttish, meaning literally, " racoon eyelids,'' but understood to 
signify " tattooed eyelids,'* from a former custom among the men 
of tattooing lines upon the eyelids. The women tattoo lines 
upon the chin, and some of the older ones have their breasts cov- 
ered with tattooed designs. From this custom the Wichita de- 
rived their French name of Panis Piques. The common name of 
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the tribe has been variously explained, but may be connected 
with wits, or wets^ their own word for ** man/' 

Within the historic period, which in their case dates back more 
than three centuries, they have ranged from central Texas to Ar- 
kansas river, and there is evidence that at one time a part of 
them at least lived farther eastward in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
They are identical with the people of the ancient Quivira, 
with whom Coronado, in 1541, found " corn and houses of straw." 
At the beginning of their official relations with the government 
the Waco and Tawakoni were in Texas, about the present Waco 
city and Tawdkoni creek, while the Wichita and Kichai had their 
permanent village in the Wichita mountains, on upper Red river. 
Driven out of Texas by the whites, they were collected on the 
present reservation in 1859, but had hardly gathered their first 
crop when they were again scattered by the outbreak of the civil 
war, and fled north, remaining about the site of the present city 
of Wichita, Kansas, until the struggle was over, when they returned 
to their homes on the reservation. They have never been at war 
with the whites. 

Like all the tribes of Caddoan stock, the Wichita are an agri- 
cultural people, and even before the coming of the white man 
raised large quantities of corn, which they ground into meal upon 
stone metates or in wooden mortars, or boiled in pottery of their 
own making. Their surplus supplies were deposited in cistern- 
like caches lined with bark. 

Their permanent houses are of unique construction, being 
dome-shape structures of grass thatch laid over a framework of 
poles, with earth banked up around the base. From Catlin we 
have a picture of such a village, as he found it, on upper Red 
river in 1834, but, as is the case in other of his drawings, with 
the forms somewhat idealized. It may be mentioned that the 
circular embankments on this village site were plainly to be seen 
when the writer identified the location a few years ago. In mak- 
ing up the Wichita delegation for Omaha a typical grass house 
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was bought from the owner, on the reservation, with the under- 
standing that it should be taken down and the materials trans- 
ported in Indian wagons to the railroad, thirty miles away, thence 
to be shipped to Omaha, to be again set up on the grounds of the 
Indian congress. The contract was faithfully carried out. The 
grass house was taken down, transported by wagon and rail, and 
again set up in the original materials at Omaha, the rebuilding 
requiring the labor of several women about one week. 

The inside support was a substantial square framework of 
stout logs, about eight inches in diameter, planted upright in the 
ground, supporting cross-pieces of the same size laid in crotches 
at the top. Over these cross-pieces were bent long, flexible, 
half-round timbers, having their bases planted in the circular 
trench which formed the circumference of the structure, while 
their tapering ends were brought together at the top and bound 
firmly with elm bark to form the rafters. Smaller flexible poles 
of perhaps an inch in diameter were then bound across these at 
regular intervals from the ground to the top. Over this frame- 
work the long grass was laid in shingle fashion in regular rounds^ 
beginning at the bottom, each round being held in place by light 
rods fastened with elm bark to the supporting framework and 
cleverly concealed under the next round of grass. Near the top, 
but at the side instead of in the center, was the smoke-hole. 
Doorways were left at opposite sides to allow the breeze a free 
sweep, and detached doors were made of grass over a frame of 
rods. Around the inside were high bed platforms, and in the 
center was the fire-hole, with a support from which to hang the 
pot. There was also a grass-thatched arbor built in the same 
fashion, with a sweat-lodge of willow rods. A curiously painted 
Indian drum, which they brought with them, hung up on the 
outside, the mortar and the metate near the doorway, and the 
bunches of corn and dried pumpkin, with the Indian owners 
themselves, made the Wichita camp altogether perhaps the most 
attractive feature of the congress. 
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At the close of the exposition the grass house, with the 
mortars and metates, was purchased for the National Museum, 
and the materials transmitted to Washington to be again set up 
in the Columbian Park, where future visitors may have oppor- 
tunity to study the structure of the "straw houses'' of old 
Quivira. 

The Wichita delegation numbered thirty-eight, of whom fifteen 
lived in the grass house, while the remainder occupied several 
canvas tipis adjoining. The party had been carefully selected, 
and included several noted runners distinguished in the cere- 
monial foot-races of the tribe, two Kichai women, still retaining 
their peculiar language, and one of them with the old-style tat- 
tooing upon her face and body, and a mother with an infant 
in a cradle of willow rods. Physically the Wichita are dark and 
generally of medium size, with flowing hair inclined to wavi- 
ness. They were accompanied by their chief, known to the 
whites as Tawdkoni Jim, a man of commanding presence and 
fluent eloquence, and in former years a scout in the service of 
the government. 

Another interesting southern tribe represented was that of 
the Kiowa Apache, now numbering about 220, on a reservation 
in southwestern Oklahoma, adjoining the Wichita. Although 
closely associated with the more numerous Kiowa, they are of 
Athapascan stock, coming originally from the far north. They 
call themselves Nadi'tshan-Dina, and are mentioned under their 
Pawnee name of Gdtaka in a French document of 1682, being 
then in the same general region where they became better known 
at a later period, participating with the Kiowa in all their raiding 
wars until assigned their present reservation in 1869. Until 
within a few years past they have been a typical plains tribe, 
without agriculture, pottery, or basketry, depending entirely on 
the buffalo for subsistence, and shifting their skin tipis from place 
to place as whim or necessity guided. They hunted and fought 
on horseback, carrying the bow, the lance, and the shield (and 
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more recently the rifle), and joined with the Kiowa in the great 
annual ceremony of the sun dance. Physically they are tall and 
well made, with bold, alert expression. 

Every man and woman of the delegation came dressed in full 
buckskin, beautifully fringed and beaded. They set up their 
canvas tipis adjoining the Wichita, inclosing one of them with a 
circular windbreak of leafy willow branches after the manner of 
the winter camps of the plains Indians. Suspended from a tripod 
in front of the same tipi was a genuine, old-time " buffalo shield,** 
the last shield remaining in the tribe. It is now the property of 
the National Museum. 

It may be in place here to describe the tipi, the ordinary 
dwelling of the plains tribes. The name tipi, " house,** is from 
the Sioux language and has now almost entirely superseded the 
former term, lodge. 

The tipi is a conical structure, formerly of dressed buffalo 
hides, but now of cow-skins or canvas, sewn together with sinew, 
over a framework of poles of cedar or other suitable wood, tied 
together near their tops and spread out at the ground to form a 
circle of about twenty feet diameter. An average tipi occupied 
by a family of about six persons has twenty poles in the circle 
and stands about fifteen feet high to the crossing of the poles. 
Three — or with some tribes four — particularly stout poles form 
the main support of the structure. One of these is at one side 
of the doorway, which always faces the east ; another, to which is 
usually tied the '' medicine-bag ** of the owner of the dwelling, is 
nearly opposite the doorway, while the third is on the north side. 
These three poles are first tied together about two feet from their 
upper ends with one end of a long rope, and are then raised in 
place by the women and firmly planted in the earth. The other 
poles are next sorted out according to length and leaned against 
them in such way that when set up the tipi*s longest slope will 
be toward the front. The formula is : three main poles ; two 
sets of five longer poles each, one for each side and extending 
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around to the doorway ; two sets of three shorter poles each, for 
the back ; one pole which is fastened to the tipi covering at the 
back and serves to lift it upon the framework. There are also 
two outside poles for the flaps. As each set of poles is put in 
place another turn of the rope is taken around them at the cross- 
ing, and when all are up the loose end of the rope is wound 
around one of the main poles and firmly tied. The covering be- 
ing lifted upon the framework, the two ends are brought together 
in front and fastened with a row of wooden pins running upward 
from the door, which may be a simple hanging flap, a coyote skin, 
or something more elaborate. About twenty pegs fasten the 
edges down to the ground, grass and wild sage being used to fill 
in any spaces which might admit the cold air. The opening 
where the poles cross allows the smoke to escape. On each side 
of the opening is a flap, held \\\ place by two other poles on the 
outside of the tipi, by means of which the draft is regulated as 
the wind changes. 

The fire is built in a shallow hole dug in the center of the tipi. 
Behind and on each side of the fire are low platforms, set close 
against the wall of the tipi, which serve as seats by day and beds 
by night. The frames are of small poles, supporting mats of 
willow rods, usually looped up at one end in hammock fashion, 
and covered with skins or blankets. Above the beds are canopies 
set so as to catch the stray drops which come in through the 
smoke-hole during rainstorms. The clear space of ground imme- 
diately about the fireplace, where the women attend to their 
cooking operations, is sometimes separated from the bed space 
by a border of interwoven twigs. The tipi is painted on the out- 
side with heraldic designs and decorated with buffalo tails, stream- 
ers from the poles, or similar adornments. In summer it is set up 
on the open prairie to escape the mosquitos. In winter it is re- 
moved to the shelter of the timber along the river bottom, and 
surrounded with a high fence or windbreak of willow branches 
neatly interwoven. 
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Such was the dwelling until recently in constant use by all 
the buffalo-hunting tribes from the Saskatchewan to the Rio 
Grande, and for a part of the year also by the senii-sedentary 
agricultural tribes, such as the Ree, Pawnee, and Wichita. No 
other structure met so well the requirements of the nomad hunt- 
ers of the plains, as no other is so easily portable and so well 
adapted by its shape to withstand the stormy winds of a timber- 
less region. This is shown by the fact that it has furnished the 
model for the Sibley tent. It is still in use by all the plains 
tribes, with no change from former methods of construction 
excepting in the substitution of canvas for buffalo hides and in 
the general inferiority of ornamentation and workmanship. 

Of the Kiowa Apache delegation the most prominent member 
was the hereditary chief, White-man, now nearly seventy years of 
age, a kindly, dignified gentleman, who has twice represented his 
people at Washington. In spite of years he sits his horse as 
firmly and bears his lance as steadily as the youngest of his war- 
riors. In former days he was one of the two war leaders deemed 
worthy to carry the beaver-skin staff which pledged them never to 
avoid a danger or turn aside from the enemy. Another notable 
man is the captive. Big-whip, whose proper name is Pablino Diaz, 
and who jokingly claims kinship with the distinguished president 
of the sister republic. He is one of a considerable number of 
captives still living among these southern tribes, which formerly 
made Mexico and the Texas frontier their foraging grounds. 
Unlike most of these unfortunates, Pablino retains the knowledge 
of his name and his Spanish language, and remembers vividly 
how he was taken, when about eight years of age, in a sudden 
dash by the Apache upon the town of Parral in Chihuahua. 

With some modification of detail the description of the Kiowa 
Apache will fit the other plains tribes represented at the con- 
gress : the Dakota, Assiniboin, Crows, and Blackfeet of the north ; 
the Omaha, Ponka, and Oto of the central region ; and the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho of the south. With the exception of the 
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Omaha and Ponka, who are practically one people, they were all 
roving buffalo hunters, fighting and hunting on horseback, dwell- 
ing in skin tipis, practicing no agriculture, using the same weapons, 
and having similar military organizations and tribal ceremonies. 
Most of them seem to have been unacquainted with the clan sys- 
tem. The Omaha and Ponka had corn and earth-covered lodges, 
both of which they probably obtained originally from their allies, 
the Pawnee. All wore the prairie moccasin, breechcloth, and buck- 
skin dress, differing only in length of fringe or color of dec- 
oration. They wore no head covering except for ceremonial 
purposes. The men wore the scalp-lock, usually having the rest 
of the hair braided and hanging down in front on each side of the 
head. With the Crows, and sometimes the Blackfeet, it was 
pushed up or roached over the forehead. Excepting in the sub- 
stitution of cloth for buckskin, the majority of these Indians are 
but little changed in appearance from the time when they were 
first put on reservations. They are all of fine physical type, 
as might be expected in a race of warriors and horsemen. The 
build is sinewy and the features thin and clear-cut, excepting the 
semi-agricultural Omaha and Ponka, who show the effect of a 
partial grain diet in rounder faces and portlier figures. The 
Blackfeet and Crows are especially tall, with the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho not far behind. The Dakota are notable for their aqui- 
line noses and light complexion, the Cheyenne also being much 
lighter in color than their neighbors. 

The Sioux, who call themselves Dakota or Lakotay *' allies," 
number about 25,000 souls, being the largest tribe or confederacy 
in the United States. They formerly owned the greater portion 
of both Dakotas, with about one-half of Minnesota, and are now 
gathered on reservations within their ancient territory. Although 
well known linguistically and in the pioneer history of the west, 
they have yet to be studied from the ethnologic point of view. 
Their language was reduced to writing some sixty years ago and 
has now a considerable literature. Nearly all the men of the 
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tribe are able to conduct personal correspondence in their own 
language. They have a special fondness for parade, and eagle- 
feather war-bonnets are particularly numerous in this delegation. 
Among those in attendance were several men of prominence, but 
no generally recognized chiefs. Their tipis, some of which are 
tastefully decorated, were set up in a circle, following the old 
custom of the plains tribes. The Watdpana, " paddlers," or As- 
siniboin, are an oflshoot from the Yankton Dakota and speak their 
dialect. Their range was north of that of the Dakota, extend- 
ing across the Canada boundary. They now number about 1400, 
gathered on two reservations in Montana, besides a small number 
in Canada. They brought with them a fine specimen of the 
old-style heraldic tipi. 

The Crows {Absdroke), numbering now about 2100 on a 
reservation in Montana, occupied the Yellowstone country, west 
of their hereditary enemies, the Dakota. Although predatory in 
habit, they have never been at war with the whites, but on the 
contrary have usually furnished a contingent of scouts for the 
government service in the various Indian campaigns of that re- 
gion. They have marked tribal characteristics, which would well 
repay study, as they are practically unknown to the ethnologist. 
The most prominent man of the delegation was White-swan, a 
former scout and the sole survivor of the Custer massacre in 
1876, in which notable engagement he was shot and hacked 
almost to pieces and finally left for dead, but managed to save 
his life by covering himself with the blanket of a dead Dakota. 
With his hearing destroyed by blows of the tomahawk, his hands 
crippled by bullets, and his whole body covered with enduring 
scars, he is still able to tell the story in fluent sign language. 

The Siksika, or Blackfeet, known to ethnologists through the 
researches of Grinnell, are an important tribe numbering about 
6000, in various subtribes and bands, formerly ranging over the 
whole country from the Yellowstone to the North Saskatchewan. 
Nineteen hundred of them are now gathered on a reservation in 
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Montana, the rest being in the adjacent Canadian province. As- 
sociated with them are two smaller tribes, the Arapaho Grosven- 
tres and the Sarsi. In physique the Blackfeet are among the 
finest men of the plains, tall and well built, with erect pose and 
steady countenance. Those in attendance at the congress be- 
longed to the Piegdn division, and brought with them an old- 
style ornamented skin tipi. 

The Omaha, Ponka, and Oto, closely related Siouan tribes, 
numbering, respectively, 1170, 820, and 350, originally had their 
settlements along Missouri river in eastern Nebraska, under the 
protection of the powerful Pawnee, who claimed the whole Platte 
region. Occupying thus a subordinate position, they have never 
been prominent in tribal history, although in ethnology they are 
among the best known tribes of the west, owing to the extended 
researches of Dorsey, La Flesche, and Miss Fletcher. The 
Oman! han, or Omaha, have given their name to the exposition 
city. The word signifies " up stream,'' as distinguished from cog- 
nate tribes formerly living farther down the river. They are 
also the originators of the picturesque Omaha dance, now com- 
mon to most of the plains tribes. They reside on a reservation 
about sixty miles northward from Omaha and within the limits 
of their original country. Most of them now live in frame 
houses, but others still prefer their oldtime earth-lodge. Some 
of the Ponka also are on a reservation in northeastern Nebraska, 
but the majority, with the Oto, have been removed to Oklahoma. 

The allied Cheyenne and Arapaho, who call themselves, re- 
spectively, Dzitsi'stds and Ind^nadna, both names being about 
equivalent to " our people,*' were represented by a large delega- 
tion from Oklahoma. Typical buffalo hunters of the plains, they 
yet have traditions of a time when they lived in the east and 
planted corn. The Cheyenne number in all nearly 3500, of 
whom 2000 (Southern) are on a reservation — now thrown open 
to settlement — in western Oklahoma, the remainder (Northern) 
being on a reservation in Montana, excepting a few living with 
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the Dakota or Sioux. Their tribal " medicine*' is a bundle of 
sacred arrows in the keeping of one of the southern bands.. They 
are a proud, warlike people, who have left a strong impress on 
the history of the plains. The Arapaho, numbering in all about 
1800, are also in two divisions, the larger body living with the 
Cheyenne in Oklahoma, while the northern division resides with 
the Shoshoni on a reservation in Wyoming. The Grosventres of 
Montana, formerly associated with the Blackfeet and numbering 
now about 700, are a detached band of Arapaho. Unlike their 
allies, the Arapaho are of accommodating temper, disposed to 
pattern from our civilization, while the Cheyenne are strongly con- 
servative. Their "medicine*' is the " flat pipe," in the keeping 
of the northern division. As yet there has been no extended 
study af either of these interesting tribes, although some good 
linguistic work has been done among the Cheyenne by the Men- 
nonite missionary. Fetter. The two tribes are devoted to the 
ghost dance and are considered the most expert sign-talkers on 
the plains. (See plate VIII.) 

From their reservation in western Montana came a delegation 
of Flatheads [SdisK), the historic tribe of De Smet and Ravalli, 
accompanied by several Spokdn {Si' nqome' n) and Coeur d'Al^ne 
{Ka!lispH\ the three tribes being closely associated and cog- 
nate, speaking nearly similar Salishan dialects and having the 
same dress and general appearance. Despite their name, the 
Flatheads do not, and never did, have flat heads. This paradox- 
ical statement is explained by the fact that the Indians of the 
Columbia region, most of whom formerly compressed the head by 
artificial means, considered their heads thus treated ^.s^ pointed y and 
contemptuously applied the term " flat-heads " to their neighbors 
in the mountains, who had not the custom, but allowed the skull 
to retain its natural shape. The early travelers adopted the name 
without understanding the reason of its application, and thus it 
came that the one tribe which despised the practice was supposed 
to be above all others addicted to it. 
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The men wear their hair turned up from the forehead, some- 
what after the manner of the Crows. Their color is not the cop- 
pery brown of the eastern Indians, but rather the creamy yellow 
sometimes seen among the Pueblos, which might be described as 
Mongolian were not that term so liable to misconstruction. In 
temper they are good-natured and fond of pleasantry, here again 
resembling the Pueblos rather than the sterner warriors of the 
plains. They formerly occupied the tangle of rough mountains 
at the extreme head of Missouri river, subsisting more by roots 
and berries than by hunting, as they were cut ofl from the buffalo 
country by their powerful enemies, the Blackfeet. They had 
houses of bark and reeds, as well as the skin tipi. In 1841 the 
heroic De Smet began among them that work which continues 
to be the most successful in the history of our Indian missions. 
In 1855 they were gathered on a reservation, where the con- 
federated tribes now number about 2000, besides about 670 
Spokdn and 500 Cceur d'Alene on the Colville reservation in 
Washington. 

The HochlU'nka-ra, or Winnebago, formerly having their terri- 
tory in southern Wisconsin about the lake that bears their 
name, were represented by a considerable delegation under a 
sub-chief. Black-hawk. They speak an archaic and strongly 
marked Siouan language, but had their alliances with the Algon- 
quian tribes rather than with their own kindred to the westward. 
In dress and physical characteristics also they resemble the east- 
ern Indians, wearing the turban, the beaded garter, and the short 
breechcloth, and having the compact heavy build of the agricul- 
tural tribes of the timber region. Living remote from the buffalo 
country, they subsisted principally on corn, wild rice, fish, and 
small game. Their houses, still in common occupancy on their 
reservation, are of the wigwam type, of woven rush mats upon a 
framework of poles, much resembling the wigwams of their former 
neighbors, the Sauk. Friendly, but conservative, they have a 
rare mass of ethnologic lore which yet remains to be studied. 
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They number now about 11 50 on a reservation adjoining the 
Omaha in northeastern Nebraska. 

The historic Sauk and Fox were well represented by a large 
delegation from Oklahoma and a smaller party from the band now 
living in Iowa. These two tribes, caUing themselves respec- 
tively, SdgiwAk and MUskwdkidk, names of somewhat doubtful 
interpretation, are practically one people, speaking closely related 
dialects of one language and having been confederated from 
a very early period. They were prominent in every Indian move- 
ment of the lake and upper Mississippi region from the beginning 
of the French and Indian war until their power was broken by 
the result of the Black-hawk war in 1832. Their territory lay on 
both sides of the Mississippi, in Iowa and northern Illinois, hav- 
ing the cognate Potawatomi and Kickapoo on the east, the 
Winnebago and Dakota on the north, and the Iowa on the west. 
With all of these, excepting the Dakota, they maintained a 
friendly alliance. Keokuk, in Iowa, derives its name from a noted 
friendly chief of the Black-hawk war, and Anamosa in the same 
state commemorates an heroic mother of the tribe who swam the 
Mississippi with her infant tied upon her back to escape a massa- 
cre in which nearly two hundred men, women, and children of 
the Sauk fell by the bullets of 1600 American troops. The 
younger daughter of Anamosa accompanied the delegation. 

The Sauk have always been agricultural, and they wear the 
turban and characteristic moccasin of the eastern tribes. Their 
beaded work is especially beautiful, and like the Winnebago they 
weave fine mats of rushes with which they cover the framework 
and carpet the floors of their long, round-top wigwams. They 
brought with them sufficient of these mats to set up several wig- 
wams, which are entirely different in shape and structure from 
the conical tipi of the plains tribes. In person they are tall and 
strongly built, with faces indicating thoughtful character and firm 
will. With proud conservatism they hold fast their forms, legends, 
and complex social organization, and are today probably the 
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most interesting study tribes of the whole existing Algonquian 
stock. They have a syllabic alphabet, apparently the work of 
some early French missionary, by means of which they keep 
up a correspondence with friends on their various scattered 
reservations. The same vehicle could doubtless be used in 
recording their songs and rituals. The two tribes now number 
together about 970, of whom 500 are in Oklahoma, nearly 400 in 
Iowa, and a small band in Kansas. Some work has recently been 
done by Prof. W J McGee in the Iowa band, which is composed 
chiefly of M^skwakiy or Foxes. 

With the Sauk there came also several of the cognate Pota- 
watomi {Potewdtmik), and four Iowa {Pdhochd\ the latter being a 
small Siouan tribe, now reduced to 260, formerly living, in alliance 
with the Sauk, in central Iowa, which derives its name from them. 

The Pueblos were represented by a delegation of about 
twenty men from Santa Clara pueblo on the upper Rio Grande 
in New Mexico. As is well known, the Pueblos constitute one of 
our most distinct and interesting native types, but owing to the 
fact that the agent who made up the delegation was instructed 
to send only men, it was impossible to make any showing of such 
characteristic industries as bread making, pottery making, or 
basket weaving. As Santa Clara is one of the smallest of the pue- 
blos, and only a short distance from the railroad and the town 
of Espaftola, its inhabitants have been so modified by contact 
with white civilization that they have almost forgotten their 
aboriginal arts and ceremonies. Being unable to carry on any of 
their native industries or to participate in the ceremonials of the 
other tribes, the Santa Clara men confined their effort chiefly to 
disposing of some cheap pottery of the sort made for sale to 
tourists at railway stations. 

The 26 existing Pueblo towns of New Mexico and Arizona, 
with some transplanted settlements near El Paso, Texas, have 
altogether a population of about 11,000 souls, representing, ac- 
cording to our present knowledge, four different linguistic stocks. 
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Three pueblos have more than one thousand souls each, while 
Santa Clara has but 225. The type is too well known, from the 
researches of trained investigators, to need any extended notice 
here. The Santa Clara Indians belong to the Tanoan stock. 
They call themselves Owi'ne, and their village Ka^pa, a name 
which seems to contain the root pa, water. They are aware of 
their relationship to the people of the Tusayan village of Hano, 
which some of their old men have visited. Nearly all have 
Spanish names in sLddition to their proper Indian names. They 
elect a governor, or chief, every year. Their present governor, 
Diego Naranjo, with the last ex-governor, old Jos^ de Jesus 
Naranjo, accompanied the party, the former bearing as his staff of 
office an inscribed silver-headed cane presented to the pueblo by 
President Lincoln in 1863. 

A small but notable delegation was that of the Tonkawa, who 
call themselves Ti' chkan-wdtich, '' indigenous people," a title 
arrogated by half the insignificant little tribes known to ethnol- 
ogy. Although the mere remnant of a people on the verge of 
extinction, the Tonkawa are of peculiar interest from the fact 
that, so far as present knowledge goes, they constitute a distinct 
linguistic stock, and are the only existing cannibal tribe of the 
United States, while historically they are the sole representatives 
of the Indians of the old Alamo mission, whose most tragic inci- 
dent had its parallel in the massacre that practically wiped out 
their tribe. 

Living originally in southern Texas, the Tonkawa experienced 
all the vicissitudes that come to a vagrant and outcast people 
until they were finally gathered, in 1859, on what is now the Kiowa 
reservation, having their village on the south bank of the Washita, 
just above the present Anadarko. The other tribes, which hated 
them for their cannibal habit and for the assistance which they 
had given the troops in various border campaigns, took advan- 
tage of the confusion resulting from the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion to settle old scores, and joining forces against the Tonkawa, 
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surprised their camp by a night attack on October 23, 1862, 
and massacred nearly half the tribe. Since then their decline 
has been rapid, until there are now but 53 left alive, on lands 
allotted to them in eastern Oklahoma. Some excellent studies 
have been made among them by Gatschet, who determined their 
linguistic isolation. Their chief, S^ntel^, alias Grant Richards, 
a former government scout, accompanied the party. 

The celebrated tribe of Apache, who call themselves NdCy 
** men.** was represented by two delegations, numbering together 
about forty persons, viz : some White Mountain Apache from 
San Carlos reservation in Arizona, and some Chiricahua from Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, where they are now held under military restraint. 
With the former there were also some Mohave, a distinct tribe of 
Yuman stock. 

From their connection with the border wars of the southwest, 
and through the researches of the late Captain Bourke, the 
Apache are so well known as to require no extended notice here. 
A part of the great Athapascan stock, they have fought their way 
through hostile tribes from Yukon river to the Rio Grande, 
finally establishing themselves in the mountain region of southern 
Arizona ajid New Mexico, whence they made unceasing forays 
in all directions until their name became the synonym of all that 
was savage and untamable. From the nature of the country in 
which they lived, and their inherited capacity for enduring hard- 
ship, they proved the most dangerous foes against whom our 
troops were ever forced to contend. Since their final subjugation 
a few years ago they have tried to adapt themselves to the situa- 
tion, and evince a native intelligence and solidity of character that 
bid fair to place them in the front rank of self-supporting tribes. 
It will be remembered that they are first cousins of the Navaho, 
the most successful stock raisers and most expert weavers in the 
United States. They number nearly 5000, all now on San Carlos 
reservation in Arizona, excepting the Chiricahua band of about 
300, held as prisoners of war at Fort Sill. They have no central 
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organization, but are subdivided into a number of bands, each 
under its own chief. 

The White Mountain delegation was under command of the 
hereditary chief, Go-zhazh, *' Jingling," known to the whites as 
Josh, of pleasing features and manly air (plate ix). They wore the 
dress of their tribe, with flowing hair, red turban, close-fitting 
buckskin legging, and characteristic turned-up moccasin. The 
women have their hair cut across the forehead. Nearly all the 
men had tattooed upon their foreheads figures resembling the rain 
and cloud symbol of the Hopi. The Mohave had the same dress 
and general appearance. They brought with them their native 
baskets and dance costumes and set up their round-top canvas 
wikiups after the style of those on the reservation. 

The Chiricahua, the last Apache band to go on the warpath, 
were finally run down and compelled to surrender to General 
Miles in 1886. As the people of Arizona protested against allow- 
ing them to remain longer in that territory, they were deported 
bodily to Fort Marion, Florida, thence after some time to Mount 
Vernon barracks in Alabama, and at last to Fort Sill, on the 
Kiowa reservation, Oklahoma, where under a few years of good 
management they have developed from miserable savage refugees 
to prosperous farmers and stock raisers, quite a number being 
enrolled and uniformed as United States scouts. The delegation 
was a picked one, and included Naichi, *' Meddler," the hereditary 
chief of the band, a man of soldierly air and figure ; Geronimo, the 
old war captain, a natural leader of warriors, but withal a most 
mercenary character, with one or two foot-racers and experts in 
native arts, and several women, with two infants in cradles. Be- 
ing under military control, they were housed in army tents. The 
exiles devoted their time to good advantage, making baskets, 
canes, and beaded work for sale, and found much pleasure in meet- 
ing their old friends from Arizona and exchanging reminiscences. 

Some tribal ceremonies were arranged, but were discontinued 
owing to an evident purpose to reduce everything to the level of 
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a " Midway " performance. Among those given were the noted 
ghost dance of the plains tribes, the mounted horn dance of the 
Wichita, and the unique and interesting war dance and devil 
dance of the Apache, the last being performed at night by the light 
of a fire, with a clown and other masked characters, after the 
manner of the Hopi or Moki dances. There were also foot-races 
by picked runners from several tribes. 

The Kiowa camp circle — a series of miniature heraldic tipis in 
buckskin, with the central medicine lodge and all the necessary 
shields, tripods, and other equipments to make it complete — was 
brought from Washington and set up within a canvas corral of 
eighty feet diameter. This presentation of the old camp circle 
of the plains tribes is a complete reproduction, on a small scale, of 
the last great sun-dance camp of the Kiowa Indians, just previous 
to their signing of the historic treaty of Medicine Lodge in 1867, 
by which they gave up their free life and agreed to be assigned 
to a reservation. It is the property of the National Museum, 
and was prepared on the reservation under direction of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, every miniature tipi and shield 
having been made by the hereditary Indian owner of the original. 

Under an arrangement between the exposition management 
and the Bureau of American Ethnology a special fund was appro- 
priated for securing portraits of the Indian delegates. The work 
was done by the exposition photographer, under the supervision 
of a member of the Bureau, according to a systematic plan, the 
Indians being photographed in costume in tribal groups and 
singly, in bust, profile, and full length, resulting in a series of 
several hundred pictures forming altogether one of the finest col- 
lections of Indian portraits in existence. The negatives are now 
in possession of the Bureau. At the same time the Indian name 
of each individual was obtained, with its interpretation, and some 
points of information concerning the tribe, with brief vocabularies 
of each language, from which is selected the following short list 
of words for comparison : 
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